Convent of Santa Clara

of his adagio, broken here, as it would be, by nasal voices and the
noises of the town., but no less magical for that. I have never seen
another town that could have this appearance on a moonlit night,
such proximity and mystery, such a serenading of cats, from their
terraces and hanging gardens.

On another steep hill amid these houses stands the convent
of Santa Clara, of old foundation, for it was built by the Queen
of Portugal, Donna Philippa de Lencastre, daughter of John of
Gaunt. No one ever comes here, and it is nearly impossible to
find the sacristan or key. To those persons who have seen it,
the interior of this church will have given an impression such as
is to be had from few other places in Europe, or indeed, in any
other land where the art of the baroque age is made credible in
its sumptuary magnificence. The gilded ceiling of Santa Clara and
its high altar could only be described as a glittering cavern, but
seeped and penetrated in its own refulgence. Here, again, is the
gold of Aveiro; or, as we know it to be, of Minas Geraes in
Brazil. Nowhere else than in Portugal is this gilding to be seen.
In the town below, down by the harbour, there is magnificent
gold carving in the church of San Francisco, but it cannot com-
pare with that of Santa Clara. A proscenium arch, as in a Bibiena
theatre, rises over the high altar, and this, like a transformation
scene or the apotheosis in a ballet, has golden and winged figures
standing on volutes, under gilded canopies, or alighting on the
golden boughs and branches. Within this, another proscenium
frames the altar, behind which the massed reliquaries proceed
upward in diminishing tiers of dazzling, theatrical perspective.
The eflFect of this whole interior of Santa Clara is difficult to de-
scribe in words, but, assuredly, it is one of the major beauties of
baroque art. We see it without its figurants, for the nuns are dis-
possessed. This is not the little world of Aveiro. They are urban
ladies; or, so far as their clausura is concerned, hermitesses on a
hill in the middle of a town. They could look out, as we did, from
the balustrade before the Se and hear the noises of the city. They
knew the moonlight on the roofs of tiles, and, of a morning,
looked down on the rabelos, the wine boats of the Douro with
their square lateen sails and their gigantic rudders worked by a
helmsman from a high platform at the back. There would tje the
countrymen who came down with the grapes: peasant women of
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